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SUPPLEMENT. 


LONDON: 2 JUNE, 1897, 
REVIEWS. 
NATURE IN DANTE. 


“<The Treatment of Nature in Dante’s ‘ Divina Com- 
media.’” By L. Oscar Kuhns. London: E, 
Arnold. 1897. 


7* spite of the minute examination which has been 

given to every phase of the genius of Dante, there 
seems to be room for this modest and excellent little 
volume on the treatment of natural phenomena in the 
course of his great poem. Mr. Ruskin, not always 
very exactly, but invariably with that sensitive freshness 
which has been the most marvellous of his gifts, con- 
tributed much to the theme in the course of his 
**Modern Painters.” But we do not recollect that 
Professor Kuhns has been preceded in his effort to 
isolate in a single treatise all the evidence forthcoming 
as to the extent and character of Dante’s knowledge 
of physical nature. The Professor clears the ground 
for himself in an opening chapter. Dante often refers 
directly to Nature, but he uses the word in a meta- 
physical or philosophical sense, following, through St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the teaching of Aristotle. With him 
Natura is the principle of generating motion ; the poet 
never uses the word in the Wordsworthian sense, to 
express the outward show of scenery. The subject of 
Professor Kuhns’s survey, then, is precisely what 
Dante would not have called Nature, it is ‘‘ the whole 
sum of appearances which reach us primarily through 
the senses.” 

But, when the philosophical allusions to Nature have 
been removed, it is still necessary, before we can dis- 
cover what Dante actually saw and felt, to clear away 
the conventional treatment of phenomena from his 

es. For instance, the description of the Earthly 
aradise in the ‘‘ Divina Commedia” is so exquisite 
and so rich in detail that it immediately rises to the 
memory as a specially fine example of Dante’s treat- 
ment. But when we examine it closely, it supplies us 
with exceedingly few evidences of that personal obser- 
vation of which we are now in search. The painted 
flowers enamelling the grass, the crystal rivers, the 
shade of the trees and the song of the birds—these 
were the commonplaces of mediaval lyrical poetry, and 
in this instance we find Dante content to collect and 
repeat what his predecessors had said. Professor Kuhns 
has no difficulty in showing that the suggestion of a 
natural phenomenon often had no other effect upon the 
brain of Dante than that of referring his memory imme- 
diately to some passage in Virgil or Ovid, while the 
Provencal poets and the very bestiaries and lapidaries 
of the age were laid under requisition for images and 
illustrations. 

Yet, when all this second-hand matter has been swept 
aside, enough remains to reveal Dante to us as the first 
great poet of modern Europe who used his eyes to 
collect fresh interpretations of natural beauty. Much 
has been said about the foreign landscapes in the 
**Divina Commedia,” and it is probable that in the 
descriptions of the plain strewn over with tombs at 
Arles, and of the dykes stretching ‘‘ tra Guzzante e 
Bruggia,” there were reminiscences of actual journeys 
in Provence and in Flanders. But far more interesting 
and abundant are the evidences of personal observation 
of Italian scenery, slight in themselves, and easily to be 
overlooked, but exact enough to produce a remarkable 
effect when put together in Professor Kuhns’s antho- 
logy. Discussion of the physical geography of the 


— 
— 


**Inferno” leads to the vexed question whether Dante, 
as Burckhardt believes, ascended mountains to enjoy 
the view, or whether he gained his remarkable know- 
ledge of rock-climbing by exercises as painful as they 
were obligatory. Certainly, the vagueness of the 
poet's descriptions of valleys contrasts very curiously 
with the vivid and often realistic impressions he gives 
of the ‘‘ peculiarly cold and disagreeable” mountains 
which he knew, mountains which impart to portions of 
the ‘‘ Purgatorio” that ‘‘livido color della petraia” 
which is so singularly forbidding. 

Of the form, or even of the real hue and illumination 
of the sea, there is scarcely a word in Dante. Yet he 
brings us constantly into its presence, and in the 
‘* Purgatorio” it is around us on every side, while he 
is curiously conscious of its impressive character as a 
poetical symbol. Perhaps no grander lines were ever 
written than those which teach us of God that 

** In la sua volontade é nostra pace, 

Ella é quel mare, al qual tutto si muove.” 

Nor will the imagination of man ever cease to be swayed 
by the vision of those who come up out of the darkness 
to see the constellation of the Southern Cross swinging 
over the infinite lustrous waters. Yet we cannot dis- 
cover in Dante, in spite of all this exquisite symbolism, 
a trace of observation of marine colour. On the other 
hand, the phenomena of the atmosphere were intimately 
known to him, and his mists, rain storms, snow storms, 
varieties of wind and action of frost are pre-eminent! 
exact and original. He even admired snow, which 
the medizval writers feared and hated, and in the ‘‘ Vita 
Nuova ” he uses the very words ded/a neve. 

An interesting chapter deals with the flora of Dante, 
He speaks so enthusiastically of flowers that we are 
surprised to find how few varieties he actually names, 
Professor Kuhns. points out that he is much more 
original in his treatment of foliage, the shades of colour 
in which Dante accurately notes, from the robes of the 
guardian angels which were verdi come fogliette pur mo 
nate to the richer turf in the Valley of Princes, which 
reminds him of ‘‘ freshly broken emeralds.” Mr. Ruskin 
has said that Dante had no love for woodland scenery ; 
it is certain that he hated dark forests, /a ¢risfa selva, in 
which wild beasts had their lairs, but Professor Kuhns 
points to many instances of his pleasure in light and gay 
woodland. We must not pursue the charming theme 
any further, but we recommend this learned and un- 
obtrusive volume as one which is calculated not merely 
to increase our pleasure in the divine poet whose works 
it examines for a special purpose, but to throw light on 
the entire difficult subject of the use which people made 
of their eyes in the Middle Ages. St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux walked all day long by the shore of the Lake of 
Geneva, and at nightfall had not perceived that there 
was a lake. But that was the business of a mystic ; it 
is hard to believe that ordinary mortals were blind to 
all those natural phenomena which now occupy so much 
of the attention of the world. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES OF A DIPLOMATIST, 


*« Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, and Savoy. From 
Roman Times to Voltaire, Rousseau, and Gibbon.” 
By General Meredith Read, many years United 
States Minister at Athens, &c. In 2 vols. With 
Illustrations. Chatto & Windus. 


iB ew author of this work unfortunately died in 
4 December last, while the proofs were being 
passed through the press. Meredith Read was one of 
those men who never make the most of themselves. It 
is true that he rendered excellent service for the North 
in the American Civil War, and that subsequently 
he filled acceptably and for many years the dignified 
posts of American Minister at Athens and Consul- 
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General at Paris. But as a literary and historical 
student he lacked two important oe power 
of grappling with a vast accumulation of facts, and 
that vivifying light of genius which apprehends their 
true significance. In every other respect he was 
worthy of a large meed of praise. 

No one can read these monumental volumes—for such 

they undoubtedly are with their 1,050 large pages of 
close type—without being struck by the unwearied 
patience of the General in the collection of his material 
and his love of historic places, peoples, and events. On 
the other hand, it is borne in upon us as we read that a 
skilful historian would have handled his treasures differ- 
ently. The personal and national facts here gathered 
together are of the highest interest, but the ordering of 
them will militate against the permanent value of the 
work. The historical element might have been separated 
from the rest, and an independent treatise constructed 
from it, while the biographical portions of the narrative 
would have provided ample material for more than one 
monograph of lasting worth. However, in an age so light 
and frivolous as this is, from the literary aspect, let us 
be thankful for the courage and assiduity of one man 
who devoted years of study to some of the entertaining 
byways of history and romance. 
It appears from a prefatory note by General Read 
that this work owed its origin to his interest in Gibbon. 
Its text is a house, La Grotte, the residence of the 
historian of Rome at Lausanne. After surviving for 
six centuries, the Vandals succeeded in bringing down 
to the dust a mansion which had attached to it an 
extraordinary and fascinating history. From La Grotte 
the author passed on to localities small in themselves, 
but which have acquired distinction by influencing man- 
kind in Europe and America. ‘‘ In travelling through the 
ages we recognize at each critical epoch the founder or 
progenitor of each family which formed the society 
around Voltaire, Rousseau and Gibbon. To study in 
these families and personalities the evolution of such 
society is to study the forces that moulded men who are 
largely moulding us to-day.” So far so good ; but it is 
doubtful whether the enormous labour necessary to 
present us with the minute view of Lausanne society 
early in the eighteenth century which we have here, 
was justified either from the point of view of the 
General’s short life or our own. 

The author points out that souvenirs of the Saracens 
- are attached to many places in Roman Switzerland: in 
fact, in Savoy local traditions attach the Saracen name 
to all ruins and legends whose origin is uncertain. 
Some have said that the Saracens, unlike the Moors in 
Spain, marked their passage neither by monuments nor 
institutions; yet it has been proved that they intro- 
duced new arts in mining among the Brianconnais and 
bequeathed to the inhabitants of Maurienne and the 
Tarentaise the famous register of lands which is the 
visible basis of their ancient franchises. It is in facts 
like these and the tracing of the overlappings and the 
ramifications of races in the regions dealt with that the 
historical part of General Read’s book shows such 
amazing and such conscientious researchh When we 
come to the biographical element we can give equal 
praise to the way in which he has filled in the portrait 
of such a man as Gibbon. Indeed, there is nothing at 
all comparable to his collected material upon the great 
historian to be found anywhere. In the section on the 
Vaud we meet with careful and individualistic sketches 
of Chateaubriand and Ste-Beuve, while the noted men 
connected with the district in past centuries are also 
as carefully delineated. The story of Madame de 
Warens and Rousseau is told anew, but with greater 
fulness and detail ; and we are glad that the writer has 
not spared his indignation in denouncing the cold- 
blooded precursor of the Revolution who could requite 
the kindness he received in the infamous way Rousseau 
did. A later distinguished visitant to Lausanne was 
Gambetta, than whom ‘‘it would be difficult to find a 
companion more delightful in all the relations of private 
life.” In sylvan pleasures the Dictator renewed his 
strength for the conflict of the morrow. 

We could not even indicate the numerous sections of 
this remarkable historical compilation ; but we must say 
a word for the illustrations, which the author gathered 
together at great labour and expense, and which add 
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largely to the value of the work. For some future his- 
torian the invaluable researches of General Read will 
prove a mine of wealth. 


THE CHILD IN LITERATURE. 


‘Sir Knight of the Golden Pathway.” By Anna 
S. P. Duryea. London: Putnam’s Sons. 1897. 
“The Child-World.” By Gabriel Setoun. Illustrated 
by Charles Robinson. London: Lane. 1896. 
** Four Children : in Prose and Verse.” By W. Trago 
Webb. London: Macmillan. 1896. 
‘The Children.” By Alice Meynell. London: Lane. 
1897. 
HE real child in literature is more or less of moderm 
growth. Until within the last hundred or so years 
he has had scarcely any true literary place. He was 
mentioned, he was idealized, he was casually regarded ; 
but for anything that might belong to him essentially, 
for any completeness of character in himself, he was 
as unknown to the elder world as the potato. Even 
Shakspeare’s children are only brought upon the stage 
for the world to see that they are really more than 
childrem. Prince Arthur is pathetic because his plead- 
ing is unchildlike. Mamillius is nearer the ordinary 
experience of life, but he is so lightly introduced that he 
makes no real appearance in letters worth considera- 
tion. In the later history of literature, however, the 
child gradually began to intrude his personality, but. 
with so little freshness that there was fashioned as. 
fixed a form for the child of wooden and habitual fictiom 
as for the glorious heroine or for the splendid hero. In 
one manifestation of this ready-made child the chief 
and nauseating note was its sickliness. This good child 
was so good that he scarcely ever lowered his thoughts: 
away from Heaven; he was always wistful, and he 
invariably died with a vision of angels. Such a 
hero, we regret to note, is the child of Miss Duryea’s 
‘Knight of the Golden Pathway.” This dreadful 
infant observes, for example, when a friend of his dies, 
‘* 1 am glad he is gone where he can see the real things 
God means, and never suffer any more”; he caught a 
severe illness by attempting an indiscreet walk for the 
urpose of converting a woodman, but was able to say 
in fainting, ‘‘ I came to bring you the Easter message” ; 
and he died singing hymns, after the aforesaid vision. 
The book is about as absurd an example of an absurd 
tradition as can well be imagined. 

Mr. Gabriel Setoun, whose verses, ‘* The Child- 
World,” have been admirably illustrated by Mr. Charles 
Robinson, follows a far better tradition than that of 
Miss Duryea; but there is still something habitual and 
ready-made about the spirit of his rhymes, pleasant 
though they be. His is the O-how-happy-we-all-are 
version of the child: the child that is always so grateful, 
so busy, and so interested :— 

** * Come and I shall bathe your feet, 

Little boys so warm with playing 

In the summer’s sultry heat ’ ; 

That is what the stream is saying. 

Off go jacktt, socks and shoes : 

How could any boy refuse?” 
It is all very nice and pleasant, of course; but one 
cannot restrain one’s thought from wandering to that 
unrevealed side of the picture where the child is not 
agreeable and happy in the long day. Mr. Setoun paints 
in colours that are suspiciously bright; he stretches 
the gaiety of an hour into a rule of all time. To 
children as to men he should know that the Spirit of 
Delight comes rarely. Tea-time is not an absolutely 
certain messenger of gaiety. 

Mr. Trago Webb, in his genial description of four 
children, comes a good deal nearer to actual life; yet 
even he is inclined to make a little too much of their 
possibilities, to conceive, as it were, their precocity out 
of his own head. We entirely decline to believe in the 
child, for instance, who is supposed by Mr. Webb to 
have formulated that eternal chestnut :— 

** Hens make eggs, eggs hens—again 
Here’s a pretty pother! 
Did the first of all eggs then 
(Thus she plies her mother) 
Antedate the earliest hen, 
Or the hen the other?” 
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It is possible that here Mr. Webb has been deluded by 
the neatness of his own phrasing into the ready-made 
story. The special matters, too, which he reports of his 
children are not particularly special after all; he has 
listened to their words, it is true, but not altogether 
with that spirit of humour and with that genius for 
selection which should distinguish the observer of 
child-life no less than the observer of the life of the 
streets or of the drawing-room. 

Such a humour and such a delicacy of selection seem, 
however, to have been found in Mrs. Meynell, whose 
little book, ‘‘ The Children,” has for its best quality a 
wonderful truth and freshness of observation. She 
leans upon no tradition ; nothing that is ready made or 
second rate comes to her pen ; she gives you the child 
just as she finds him, never surrendering either to 
hearsay or to sentiment. If she theorizes at all, it is to 
the effect that the child is a complete being in himself, 
to be treated as a complete being with a finished 
personality of his own rather than as a mere transitory 
creature on the way fo higher developments ; psycho- 
logically accurate professors may denounce the theory 
as unscientific, but there is no doubt that it works out 
for the greater happiness of the child. But, theory apart, 
it is Mrs. Meyneli’s combination of absolute truth with 
a fine selecting judgment that makes her book the 
beginning, in its own way, of a little epoch in the story 
of the child in literature. 


INDUSTRIAL JIM-JAMS. 


‘The White Slaves of England.” By R. H. Sherard. 
Illustrated by Harold Piffard. London: James 


Bowden. 1897. 


M&® SHERARD had a capital task before him. 
The workers in many industries have undoubtedly 
a hard time; also undoubtedly certain improvements 
might and should be made in their lot. For the promo- 
tion of such improvements it is necessary to get a clear, 
full and accurate statement of the conditions under 
which these people work. The way therefore was 
open to Mr. Sherard to undertake a most useful in- 
vestigation, and write a most useful book. Instead he 
has chosen to give us the ‘‘ White Slaves of England.” 
Every page of this book, which mainly consists of 
articles reprinted from a popular journal, gives evidence 
that the subject is foreign to Mr. Sherard’s knowledge, 
and that he approaches it from the standpoint of an 
uninstructed journalist determined at all costs to make 
a ‘‘thrill.” His method of setting about the task does 
not commend the performance. He glories in the fact 
that he entered manufacturers’ premises without their 
knowledge or consent: ‘‘the factories I visited,” 
he. says, ‘‘were visited by me as a trespasser..... 
I had to climb over the wall at the back.” But 
Mr. Sherard by no means spent all his time in 
trespassing on private property. His normal procedure 
was to seek the hospitality of the public-house, where, 
he avers, ‘‘I interviewed most of the people whose 
words are quoted in these articles.” We can well 
believe it. These statements have the true sterling 
ring of the pewter pot. The conversations recorded 
bear out the impression of their origin. A fraternal, 
beery tone animates the whole book. We strike the 
note early in the preface. Thus: ‘‘As a man who 
evidently sympathized with them, and respected them, 
as I did respect them, whose work is so much finer 
because so much more manly, so much more courageous 
than this unmanly trade of writing, they took me to 
their loyal hearts, and held out their grimy hands and 
passed the mug of beer.” 

Mr. Sherard’s method is to attribute to capitalistic 
tyranny any ill-luck or untoward circumstance or dis- 
agreeable event which may happen to working people 
in the factory, or even outside it. But perhaps his 
most striking feature is his passion for inaccuracy. 
For instance, he harrows us with descriptions of women 
‘forging link by link the heavy chain.” A local doctor 
(whose letter is printed at the end of the book) points 
out that women are only allowed to make small chain, 
for which heavy hammers are unsuitable. The doctor 
also stated that, having read the article to some of 
the workers—men and women—in the district, the 


_people laughed, and surmised that Mr. Sheraed’s 

informants appeared to be chiefly frequeaters of the 
a 


nd that the information was the off- 
spring of free drinks: that, at’any rate, it was quite 
inaccurate. Then there is the chapter on the Wool- 
combing industry of Bradford. The members of the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce, who may be presumed 
to know almost as much about the matter as Mr. 
Sherard himself, flatly contradicted some of Mr. 
Sherard’s statements, and convicted others of gross 
exaggeration. Even the Trade-Union secretary who 
had supplied Mr. Sherard with many of his assertions 
pronounced the statements in the article which he had 
not supplied to be exaggerated ; and with reference to 
those for which he was responsible he seems to have 
been in considerable doubt, as he refused to grant an 
interview to a representative of the ‘‘ Textile Mercury ” 
on the subject. This Trade-Union official also expressed 
his anxiety for the matter to drop when the Town Clerk 
invited a Caner representative to a meeting of inqui 
in the Mayor’s parlour. The ‘‘Textile Mercury” did, 
however, institute an investigation, and in its article 
publishing the result left Mr. Sherard’s chapter in a 
sorely battered state. Those of the chapters dealing 
with other trades which received outside criticism have 
come out of the ordeal in similar condition. 

But it is impossible to take this book seriously. 
Mr. Sherard, we understand, has published novels. 
They do not appear to have brought him a great repu- 
tation. This is somewhat strange. ‘‘ The White 
Slaves of England” is proof that as a fiction writer 
Mr. Sherard possesses powers of no common order. 


** Manchester,” 


A CHEAP PREACHER. 


‘The Religion of Manhood.” By John Owen Coit. 


London: Putnams. 1896. 


PEOPLE who live in cheaply contracted mansions, 
wear cheap suits, employ cheap labour, and are 
spangled with cheap paste diamonds, guaranteed to 
deceive even the elect, naturally demand cheap edu- 
cation and cheap religion. The supply is forthcoming. 
Innumerable teachers offer to sell to the intensely 
civilized something new and chaste, at a reasonable, 
almost at an eleemosynary, rate. The Coit family, for 
instance, are prepared to give away theology with 
pounds of tea, and it shall be none of your antique 
nonsense, my masters, nothing to do with the religions 
which pleased the world in its rosy youth, but some- 
thing that can be put upon the market, advertised 
smartly and retailed at a surprisingly low rate. In- 
deed we have so many teachers nowadays that it would 
be quite a relief to find a few learners. Mr. Coit, who 
has hatched religion out of a not very strong brain, 
certainly never began as any man’s scholar. He was 
born to teach, and he performs his mission without 
waiting for what the Education Code calls a certificate 
of proficiency which would allow him to leave school. 
He performs it solemnly and sententiously, now in prose 
and now in rhyme. Here is a brilliant in verse :-— 

‘Pardon me! I do what I think will be best. 

Pardon me! But for me there is now no rest. 
Pardon me! But whether life conquers or fails, 
Unto the end, truly, self-help avails.” 

The reader will not readily pardon Mr. Coit for vend- 
ing rubbish of this sort as the best meat and medicine 
for the adult religious consciousness. Rather would 
we pelt him with figs, with political eggs, or indeed 
with any handy missiles, for filing at our ear-drums 
with such verses. But let us be patient and ask whether 
this man has any real message to deliver, in spite of 
his bald prose, hobbling verse, and the fact that he 
thinks devotion is made up of de concerning and volum 
giving, just as a/ no doubt means out of and /resco 
doors. Does he challenge the hosts of Mammon? 
On the contrary, he thinks that ‘‘ money-getting” has 
become ‘‘a necessary part of our modern life and 
welfare”; and, though he is indignant that three 
million dollars should be spent in Washington on a 
cathedral while a tramp with a cold is sitting in the 
rain in California, he suggests no plans for curing or 
alleviating poverty. Apparently religious manhood is 
to sustain its virility by conning a few lines from 


Lowell, Whittier, from a Lewis Morris of Pen-some- 


thing .or other, and from other gentlemen = climb 
‘what Mr. Coit calls ‘the Parnassan heig 


.. A HISTORIAN OF THE KAILYARD. 
[Published in first edition of a previous issue.] 


“A History of Dumfries and Galloway.” By Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. Edinburgh : Black- 
‘wood. 


H FRE at last we have a writer from the Kailyard 
; who forswears romancing, and confines himself 
to a narrative which is, as he modestly hints, concise 
and trustworthy. This is well; for we have had so 
much discursive twaddle from north of the Tweed that 
a little plain truth-telling is more than welcome. And 
the truth is here; but unfortunately it stops short at 
the end of last century, to the bewilderment of the 
English reader. For he, being an ignorant foreigner, 
asks himself this question: By what miraculous pro- 
cess have the thieving, murdering, hypocritical Scots 
who swagger through this narrative arrived at the 
meek saintliness which obtains in Kailyard fiction? 
It is a hard matter to resolve, and Sir Herbert Maxwell 
does not help us. 
Failing in this, he yet introduces us to a finished 
race of Christian banditti who raided and ruffled along 
the Scottish Border, in despite of law and honesty. 
From the time of Robert de Brus—who killed his 
man in a kirk and filched a kingdom—down to the 
cattle-lifters and smugglers of last century, these Scots 
achieved rare distinction as thieves. Theft, indeed, was 
their daily business, and murder, with and without 
religious motives, their pastime. We do not even 
weed from this author that the blackguardism of the 

cottish Border was tempered with bravery. Squalid 
intrigue and mercen truckling, now with English 
barons, now with the Scots king, served as interludes 
between treachery and murder. And chief among these 
Border gentry were the Maxwells, as our author is very 
careful to show. A superficial reader might easily be 
misled into the belief that Sir Herbert is here writing 
the history of his own clan, so complete is his portraiture 
of the Maxwell lairds. One of them was tried and 
beheaded for ‘‘horrible treachery” and murder, a 
punishment which our author good-naturedly admits 
was just. We hasten to agree. 

But where, the reader asks, amid all these blood- 
feuds and raidings, were the common people? Or 

were there then ~ now) no common people in Scot- 
land? Writing this history on old-fashioned aristocratic 
lines, Sir Herbert gives scant attention to the com- 
monalty. In the early times it would seem that they 
had no rights, except the right to be killed at the 
bidding of the lairds; while in later days they them- 
jingle: explained their position tersely in this homespun 

ingle :— 
~~ ‘* The lords and lairds they drive us out 

From mailings where.we dwell ; 
The poor man cries, ‘ Where shall we go?’ 
The rich say, ‘ Go to hell!’” 

With a community constituted on this fobbing principle, 
it is easy to understand that the only man from this 
corner of the Kailyard who has achieved wide fame 
was an accomplished pirate. (Mr. Crockett, we need 
not say, belongs to a later period.) This was the 
redoubtable Paul Jones, who was at least a wholesome 
scoundrel, with no psalm-singing airs. Nevertheless, 
Sir Herbert cannot away with him. So great is his 
indignation with the stout sailor-man for being a mere 
sea-pirate, a and not a land-pirate like the Maxwells, 
that his syntax is ruffled as he cries, ‘‘ Never was there 
a rogue should have swung more properly than he from 


a yard-arm!” Robert Burnsis also, for his sins, dragged 
in among these Border rascals. We have heard it 
rumoured that this same Burns was a poet, but Sir 


Herbert does not exactly confirm the rumour. True, he 
mentions a ballad called ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter,” obviously 
for nthe purpose of explaining in a footnote the Gaelic 
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origin of Shanter. Also, he makes ‘mention ‘of a volime 
‘of verse published in some obscure place’ called 
‘Kilmarnock ; ‘but it is quite evident ‘that our author 
regards Burns as simply an incapable gauger, and a 
drunken ne’er-do-weel who had the good fortune to be 
helped in his low estate by ‘‘an influential person” of 
the noble house of Maxwell. What more could the 
fellow want? No more; except that the generous deed 
should be blazoned in a footnote by this later Maxwell. 

As for the manner in which this Kailyard history i is 
presented we shall say little, chiefly because there is 
little to be said. Its merits of style and method are 
essentially negative ; that is to say, it is not quite so 
sawdustish and inaccurate as the usual local guide-book, 
neither is it so complacently garrulous as its author’s 
ordinary contributions to the monthly press. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


‘[ RE Jubilee celebration has cast its blight upon the 
book-world even more effectually than upon any 
other trade. With the exception of the stream of loyal 
literature, the dearth of important publications has been 
almost unprecedented. But there are now signs of a 
short period of activity before the deadly stillness 
preceding the autumn publishing season. 


Some years ago, the late Dr. S. Wells Williams, 
Professor of Chinese Literature in Yale College, pub- 
lished, under the title of the ‘‘ Middle Kingdom,” a 
topographical, political and social history of the 
Chinese Empire. The purely historical chapters are 
now to be utilized by Messrs. Sampson Low as the 
basis of their forthcoming ‘‘ History of China,” with a 
concluding chapter by Mr. Frederick Wells Williams 
on recent events in the Celestial Kingdom. 


Mr. Clive Bigham has not been idle since his recent 
production, ‘‘A Ride through Western Asia.” He is 
already following this with a volume on ‘‘ The Cam- 
paign in Thessaly,” based upon his observations as 
Special Correspondent for the ‘‘ Times” with the 
Ottoman army. Messrs. Macmillan announce the work 
for early publication. 


Mr. Grant Richards has inaugurated his career as a 
publisher by some highly praiseworthy productions. 
He is now adding to his list a complete edition, in two 
volumes, of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays. It will contaia 
both the acted and unacted dramas, the former bein 
revised ; and there will be new prefaces and a pockran 
of the author. 


Dr. M. Harvey, whose work, ‘‘ Newfoundland in 
1897,” is about to be produced by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, has been a resident for forty-five years in the 
colony. Besides giving a brief history of the island and 
its discovery by Cabot four hundred years ago, space is 
devoted to its mineral resources and forest wealth. 


The fifth edition of Mr. T. Rice-Holmes’s popular 
History of the Indian Mutiny,” which Messrs. Mac- 
millan propose to publish shortly, has been carefully 
revised by the author. The work has been for some 
time the text-book selected by the Commissioners in 
the Indian Civil Service examinations. 


The publication of the Life of the late Professor 
Drummond, which was promised for the early autumn, 
has now been postponed until next year. ) 


A literal translation of Dante, in the original metre, 
has been attempted by Mr. Eugene Lee Hamilton, and 
will shortly be issued by Mr. Grant Richards. 


‘‘The Red Painted Box” is the title of Miss Marie 
Connor Leighton’s new sensational story, which Mr. 
McQueen announces for the first week in July. 


The religious attitude of our leading Universities is 
about to be analysed in a volume which Mr. Elliot 
Stock is issuing. The author of “ The Test of Truth,” 
as the book is called, is said to be a well-known writer, 
who cloaks his . identity under the pseudonym 1 
Oxoniensis.” 
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